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THE TRAINING SCHOOL OF 


SACHUSETTS 


HAT the newspapers oiten 
called Massachusetts West 
Point is officially known as 
the Training School of the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia. It 
completed this month, the second year 
of its existence, and graduated its 
first class. It was established to 
train young men to become company 
officers, by imparting to them correct 
military information, and developing 
in them, character, power, interests 
and ideals useful in military life. 
The idea of such a school is not 
new. It found expression long ago 
in the organization of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company and the 
two Independent Corps of Cadets, but 
failed to realize its full purpose, be- 
cause trained members of these or- 
ganizations were not in practical touch 
with companies needing officers. A 
company, located in Worcester, would 
not choose its officers from Boston 
gentlemen, however well qualified. 
The Training School meets this diffi- 
culty by opening its doors yearly to 
one Cadet from each company, or 
equivalent unit, in the State, who is 
nominated by the captain, and is sup- 
sed to be the man likely to be se- 
lected and approved as the next lieu- 
tenant. 
The present demand for this kind 
school originated among the Non- 
Commissioned Officers of the Second 
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Regiment, who complained of a lack 


of opportunity to prepare themselves 
by proper instruction and training to 
] 
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ecome officers. The Governor ap- 
pointed a Board to study the matter 
and to interpret and formulate this 
demand into 
tions. In accordance with the 
ef this Board the School was estab- 
lished. It begins each year with a 
three days’ camp at Framingham, in 
cluding Labor Day. Throughout the 
year there are monthly conferences 
at the Charlestown Armory, lasting 
twenty-four hours, and the work of 
the year is ended by an encampment 
of eight days. This encampment was 
held last year with the regulars at 
Plattsburg Barrack, New York, and 
this vear will be held with the cadets 
United Military 
emy upon the Hudson. T 
lasts two years, during whicl 
the School is assembled for 
work on fifty-eight days. 
term of two years, e 
continue his member 
tia, and perform all 
lutv with his organizati 
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jutant for correction. Between 
monthly conferences the methods em- 
ployed are those of the ordinary cor- 
respondence school. Cadets receive a 
mental rating according to these an- 
swers and other written examinations, 
which combined with a deportment 
rating, gives each Cadet his class 
standing. The Administrative Staff 
consists of a Commandant of Cadets 
and a faculty, who are officers from 
the Regular Army or Militia Officers, 
detailed as instructors. The State pays 
each Cadet two dollars a day for at- 
tendance and mileage from and to his 
liome. The allowance for attendance 
is turned over to the Treasurer, as a 
fund to support the school, which is 
supplemented by other small addi- 
tions from the regular State appro- 
priations for Militia purposes. 
Without attempting to give in de- 
tail an outline of the various courses, 
the general purpose of the school is 
to turn out graduates who look, think, 
feel, and act like officers, and 
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practically acquainted with thi 
of a Company Commander. 
Soldiers are not so much 
force or fear, as they are led 
power of commanding. At 
it is a more economical means 
trol. The power of comma 
an art, chiefly based upon 
To be an officer, a man must 
nature, or acquire in some 
quality of Prestige. It is 
which dominates and compels 
ence in others. In the pr 
persons, who impress us wit! 
superiority, we naturally assun 
ceptive attitude, and 
their ideas. 
ia daily life. 
tor was acting junior to 
J. Elder. Before the trial « 
he told something of low he t! 
the case should be conducts 
case was actually tried upon a 
ent theory. After it was over he said, 
Mr. Elder did not approve of his 
plan, and he accommodated himself to 
ihe wiser lead of his senior. 


read 


We see examples 
A young lawyer 
Mr. Samuel 


His sur- 
render was voluntary and complete. 
It was the natural submission to the 
Prestige of greater knowledge, skil 
and experience. Some time last win- 
ter, Mr. Walter Trumbull, Captain of 
the Harvard Eleven, talked to some 
boys in a settlement class on football. 
Some of them expressed in alter con- 
versation a wish for him as a coach. 
They were asked if they would do 
just what he told them, to which all 
replied with a_ universal, “SURE.” 
There was no doubt about their will- 
ingness to obey. They even felt glo- 
rified by the suggestion of serving un- 
der such leadership. These are ex- 
amples of the effect of Prestige in 
calling into play the instinct of sub- 
ordination. Under similar circum- 
stances one accepts a lead, and obeys 
as naturally as one eats when hungry, 
or sleeps when tired. There is within 
us a disposition susceptible to 
ership and an impulse to obe 

is called out by contact with a 
sonality whose superiority compared 


the History of England’’—Silver Burdett Co, 
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with our own seems boundless. It 
makes discipline easy. One drops 
into the habit of obeying as naturally 
as one acquires other habits by yield- 
ing to instinctive impulses. 

Prestige always awakens admira- 
tion, trust, awe, and sometimes fear. 
Great Captains like Alexander, Cze- 
sar, Hannibal and Napoleon had a 
personal magnetism, to which they 
added the Prestige, which comes from 
bravery, hard work, professional 
learning, and success. Taine gives an 
account of Napoleon’s meeting his 
Generals before the Italian campaign, 
which illustrates the effect of his per- 
sonality: “The Generals of divisions, 
amongst others, Augereau, a sort of 
swashbuckler, uncouth and_ heroic, 
proud of his height and his bravery, 
atrive at the staff quarters, very badly 
disposed towards the little upstart, 
despatched them from Paris. On the 
strength of the description of him 
which has ‘been given them, Augereau 
is inclined to be insolent and insub- 
ordinate. He considers Napoleon a 
favorite of Barras, a General who 
owes his rank to the events of Ven- 
demiaire, who has won his grade by 
street fighting, and he looks upon him 
as bearish, because he is always think- 
ing in solitude, is of poor aspect, and 
has the reputation of a mathematician 
and dreamer. The generals meet in 
the anteroom and Bonaparte keeps 
them waiting. At last he appears, 
girt with his sword; he puts on his hat, 
explains the measures he has taken, 
gives his orders, and dismisses them. 
Augereau has remained silent; it is 
nly when he is outside that he re- 
gains his self-possession and is able 
to deliver himself of his customary 
oaths. He admits. with Massena, that 
this little devil of a General has in- 
spired him with awe; he cannot un- 
derstand the ascendancy by which 
from the very first he has felt himself 
overwhelmed.” 

The ordinary officer is not a man 
of genius, and must build up his own 
Prestige by hard work. He must ac- 
quire knowledge of his profession, 


and above all the force of character, 
which accepts responsibility, and leads 
to decision and determination. Pres- 
tige is partly science, but mostly char- 
acter. Military character building is 
not so much a matter of imparting 
knowledge, as of developing the right 
emotional tone, and inspiring the will 
to do. The impulses to act come from 
the will and feelings and not from 
the understanding. The purpose of 
Military education is to acquaint the 
future officer with the type of sol- 
dier efficient in war, and to stimulate 
within him a love of that type, which 
will burn like a passion to fulfill it- 
self by making him become what he 
thinks he ought to be. The process is 
tc impart knowledge of the type, in- 
spire love of the type, and a will to 
become like the type. After that it 
is the efforts he makes to assimilate 
and make the type his own that 
count. This combination of think- 
ing, feeling, and doing is the way to 
the goal. 

The Training School tries to be 
helpful to the Cadets in acquiring the 
qualities which are the basis of this 
superiority. It presents to them in 
various lights great soldiers and their 
deeds as examples, seeking to awaken 
in them a love for ideals, and a will 
to model themselves upon such char- 
acters. 

Correct sentiments grow with dis- 
cipline and the right kind of training. 
The Cadets soon begin to estimate 
themselves as soldiers, and assume the 
obligations which go with the profes- 
sion. They accept standards, an@ 
pride demands that they fulfill the 
role they have assumed. They are 
controlled by an impulse to play up to 
their estimation of themselves and to 
that ideal, which they believe is the 
standard to which their actions should 
conform. They assume a military 
bearing; are smart, precise, exact and 
prompt in action; put into their work 
physical and mental efforts; obey 
cheerfully; exercise self control; are 
neat and orderly in their persons and 
belongings; are courteous; and loyal 
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as a team to the purposes of the 
School. They acquire the habit of giv- 
ing command with the punch of deci- 
sion, and are exercised as far as possi- 
ble in assuming responsibility and 
making rapid and accurate decisions. 
They are taught the needs of a com- 
pany, how to supply them, and to care 
for men under service conditions, and 
to lead and control them in campaign. 
The School aims to give each Cadet 
experience in his duties, and an op- 
portunity to organize this experience, 
so that he will be fitted to meet new 
situations. It attempts to make him an 
aggregate of tendencies to act in a 
firm, prompt and definite way in all 
the principal emergencies which he 
will encounter as a Company Officer. 

To the extent that this training suc- 
ceeds, Cadets are put in touch with 
the source of a strength, which by 
appealing to the instinct of subordina- 
tion, is the most effective and econom- 
ical means of control. It is thorough- 


ly impressed upon them, that it is not 
the insignia of rank, but the person- 
ality behind rank which dominates, 
and that the principal purpose of the 
School is to develop personality and 
character. 

The Country is rich in materials 
out of which soldiers can be made 
under efficient officers, but very short 
in the supply of men trained to the 
power of commanding, who are capa- 
ble of whipping raw material into 
fighting shape. For a _ Volunteer 
Army of any size, the Country needs 
a roster of at least fifty thousand off- 
cers. The work of the Training 
School is but a drop towards this end, 
but it is a pioneer effort, which may 
show the way and suggest a solution 
of the problem, when the Federal Au- 
thorities assume the burden of train- 
ing and furnishing the Nation with 
an adequate number of officers to in- 
struct and lead her Volunteers. 








CONFESSIONS OF A HARVARD SENIOR 


At Home for the Summer 


By “PERRISCUS” 


It is not 


much of a characterization; there 
are hundreds more of every type 
of mind and body. I do not say 
it in a spirit of achievement, for it ts 


[= a Harvard Senior. 


no achievement. I merely acknowl- 
edge it for what it is worth—to fit 
myself into the scheme of things for 
you who are to read my words. 

I belong to that small group of lit- 


erary aspirants in Cambridge which is 
coming more and more favorably be- 
fore you day by day. Yet I have never 
written much. Twenty thousand 
words would be a fair estimate of all 
that I have as yet done in the line of 
work for publication. I have never 
contributed to the college papers. My 
influence, such as it is, has invariably 
been in the circle of the writers them- 
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selves. By them I am held in no lit- 
tle esteem. They bring their lame 
plots, their stylistic difficulties, their 
financial troubles, to me. I cheer 
them as best I can, and send them 
away. It does them good. It does 
me good. 

In scholarship, I am not one of the 
honor men, so-called. I have my own 
methods of study, my own standards 
of educational value. These methods 
and these standards do not yield them- 
selves readily to a scheme of marks, 
but as educational assets they are ex- 
cellent, permanent, stable. Even in 
those courses where my marks do not 
reach the honor grade, I have the re- 
spect and friendship of my instruct- 
ors. It is enough. They know that 
my knowledge is equal to that of 
any, but the system of the university 
will not allow them, conscientiously, 
to admit this in their grades. 

Unlike the majority of honor men, 
what I do I do for love of learning. 
I care not a straw for all their grades; 


for what they can teach me, I am truly 


thankful. When the course is over, 
I continue voluntarily to work along 
the lines it has suggested. I have tak- 
en no course in Latin for three years, 
yet every day I find the time for a 
little reading in that tongue. Only re- 
cently the vast treasures of the Ro- 
man liturgy have been opened to me, 
revealing much of absorbing interest 
and marvelous merit. I have the 
mind and will of the scholar—the 
mind to judge, the will to search. 
Needless to say, I love books. 1 
have read very widely and with some 
care. I am as much at home in Ger- 
man literature as in our own. I rare- 
ly read in translations. In fact, the 
Bible and Tolstoi are the only works 
Ihave so read. The great masters of 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Norwegian and Danish, I know in 
their very own words. Reading is one 
of my greatest pleasures. Truly, with- 
out cant, I love books; and, as I love 
books, so likewise do I love men. 
The love of one’s fellowman is an 
excellent thing—in the abstract and 
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collectively. In the abstract and col- 
lectively, I possess this love. The love 
of individual men is not, however, so 
easily arranged. I want to like peo- 
ple, but I find it difficult. People are 
so distant in these days. They will 
not come half way; I cannot well go 
further. As a result, my friends are 
few; my acquaintances, legion. Such 
friends as I have may be depended 
upon to give me their all. They, I am 
sure, love me as I love them. With 
one or two exceptions, they are all in 
Cambridge. I have few friends at 
home. 

Men and books! Enough for any 
man brought up in the city! But / 
was not so brought up. The country 
boy, even though seeing little enough 
of the wilder stretches in a protected 
childhood, inevitably feels in later 
youth the call of nature. I have felt 
that call. To my love of men and 
books, I must add a third—the love 
of Nature’s solitude. Even as I write 
these words, I feel the call of the 
brook, the shaggy rocks of distant 
fields, the reek of drying fish-ponds. 
I shall obey that call. I shall put 
down my pen and go away from the 
harsh realities of my present position. 
I shall forget all troublesome things 
by the roaring hillside brook. The 
timid chipmunk shall peek at me from 
afar. The butterflies shall flutter 
about me. I shall go to the bosom of 
Nature—and dream dreams. Truly 
1 love Nature’s thickly creatured soli- 
tude, as all who know it do. 

This is what I am—a youthful 
scholar, a humanitarian, a lover of na- 
ture, of books, of men; still in the 
dark as to most things, but with the 
will to learn; still wofully ignorant 
of the guiding passions of my kind, 
but interested beyond measure, still 
somewhat childish and whimsically in- 
clined to the idealistic and the imag- 
inary; still in the age of hero-wor- 
ship, with faith unbroken in God and 
man. 


It is now August. 
the country 


I am at home in 
at home for the Sum- 
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mer. From the great New England 
city, I have come home to the little 
New England town where I was born. 
The contrast is surely great. For an 
individual of my temperament, both 
town and country have something to 
offer. Which offers most? Which 
is better? It is not my purpose to 
answer this question by a mere affir- 
ination. I mean here merely to record 
how the little town of my birth—a 
town like hundreds of others among 
New England’s hills—seems to me, a 
Harvard senior, a man of “educated” 
tastes and active mind. 

My town is a manufacturing town 
of great natural beauty. At least, it 
was of great natural beauty. The 
many factories spread along the banks 
of the river which passes through the 
older portion give one an impression 
of great commercial activity. One’s 
senses are disturbed by the sight of 
rambling mills, by the crash of many 
looms, by the odors of dyeing and 
cleansing. The older portion is cer- 
tainly not beautiful but, as one goes 
farther away from the river, one 
meets with many a pleasing sight. 
Many fine residences, some represent- 
ing an outlay of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, rise from smooth 
green lawns. Gardens, formal or oth- 
erwise, stirround these estates. Mag- 
nificent terraces rise from the lower 
levels. In this, the better portion, 
there is certainly much beauty, but it 
is beauty of a studied sort. Except 
for the fine old elms along the older 
residential streets, all natural beauty 
has been obliterated in favor of a du- 
bious “landscape architecture” which 
does not recognize the charm of Na- 
ture’s haphazard prodigality. My 
town is a manufacturing town, as it 
was when I first knew it. It has the 
same old industries. It still retains 
a sort of beauty—the studied sort. Its 
natural beauty is, for the most part, 
a thing of the past. Progress has en- 
tered upon us. 

Since my childhood, the population 
has changed as much as the natural 
features of the town. Some of the 


cld families, to be sure, remain. These 
old families are still here, but with a 
difference. Where before they count- 
ed their savings in thousands, they 
now count their wealth in millions. 
Where before a rich complement of 
brains augmented their carefully hus- 
banded resources, now immense for- 
tunes render mental vacuity accept- 
able. 

From my _ study-window I look 
upon a vast estate, resplendent with 
Italian gardens and a marvelous man- 
sion of the chateau type. The in- 
terior of this mansion is taken bodily 
from an old Italian castle. With an- 
other sky and another sun, one might 
readily imagine oneself in Italy—un- 
til one met the owners. They belong 
to an old family, a family that once 
prided itself on its culture. Today, 
the dwellers in that transplanted cas- 
tle are unadorned by the least vesture 
of culture. They are not acquainted 
with a single foreign tongue, though 
they have traveled widely in Europe 
and Asia. Chambers is the height of 
their literary appreciation. Their taste 
in clothes is abominable. In all re- 
spects they are less to be sought for 
than their predecessors, yet they are 
present at every society function. No 
social event would be complete with- 
out them, for pater familias is a great 
business man. He understands wool. 
Nothing else counts. Progress, for- 
sooth, has entered upon us. 

From another window of my study, 
I can look out upon a tiny estate 
graced by a most attractive town- 
house and the cutest imaginable form- 
al garden. In so restricted a space, 
the taste shown in the arrangement 
of house, garden, garage, and what 
not, is exceptional. An architect did 
the job. The inmates-to-be were 
away at the time. This explains the 
absence of jarring members. The wom- 
en members of this family are most 
successful exponents of the new terp- 
sichorean art. It is enough. Their 
legs and their millions gain them wide 
entrée. What does it matter if they 
occasionally lapse into an “ain’t” of 
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two? Have they not legs and mil- 
lions? Have they not millions and 
legs? Mentality is not in fashion. It 
is a question of legs and millions. Let 
us have these things, and all else shall 
be added unto us. 

This family is also the possessor of 
two “boys.” One of these “boys” 
would be thirty-two, were it not for 
his millions. As it is, he is “such a 
dear child.” The other is still in 
swaddling clothes. He is only a year 
older than I. The “boys” can ‘shake 
a leg or two” also. They are so 
clever. Moreover, they are ‘“‘nice” to 
the girls. They work in “dear fa- 
ther’s office,” when there are no ball- 
games and the court is too wet for 
their dainty feet. The “boys” must 
not get their feet wet. They would 
most surely die of pneumonia. Their 


grandfather, a fine old gentleman long 
since departed, came to cur town on 
a snowy winter’s day with four cents 
in his pocket and no coat on his back. 
He survived this terrible exposure for 


upwards of fifty years, but we have 
improved since then. His grandchil- 
dren would die of pneumonia, if they 
should take a shower oftener than 
twice a week. So far as I know, 
they never even approach this danger- 
ous limit. Truly, progress has come 
upon us. 

I should wrong the town if I did 
not point out one other family, also 
within the view from my study win- 
dows. Their house is more than a 
hundred years old. Their trees are 
yet older. Flowers are arranged in 
colonial profusion in their yard. The 
master of the house is an old colonial. 
He is not very rich, but has quite 
enough to satisfy his wants. A quiet 
library far off from the street con- 
tains his favorite books. There are 
enly about a thousand of them, but 
Cne can readily see that they have 
been read. The colonel loved to talk 
about them, but for several years now 
he has been too ill to read and too 
weak to talk much. His wife reads 
te him occasionally, but his attention 
seems to wander. It is symbolic of 
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the passing of the good old times. 
Nobody reads the good old books any 
more. Everybody’s attention seems 
io wander. There are so many new 
and interesting things to think about 
such things as the price of wool, the 
latest dancing pumps, the base-ball 
scores, the fickle debutante of last 
season’s offering. Why read books, 
when it is so easy to be a book? Real- 
ism is the thing. Live your own fic. 
tion! 

For five summers now, I have come 
home only to see things more muddled 
than before. All the millionaires are 
now away—at the seashore, at the 
mountains, in Europe. The other 
classes, for the most part, are too 
weary for social contact with others. 
Practically everyone is in the same 
mental condition that he was ten years 
ago; those who are not have no men- 
tal condition. Practically everyone 
knows quite enough, does not wish to 
know any more, and would like to 
forget half of what he does know. A 
pitiable condition indeed ! 

For three long months each year, I 
am lonely for kindred spirits who 
have interests beyond business, and 
dancing, and base-ball and gossip. But 
here there are no spirits, only bodies, 
big, fat, and sloppy—no gods, but 
Mammon and Mrs. Grundy—no 
books, but the cheap novel, the Led- 
ger, the Dance Programme, and the 
Score Card. All these are doubtless 
good in their way, in fact, I like them 
myself, but from them as a steady 
diet, good Lord, deliver us! 

To be sure, I have a few intimates 
of a more or less satisfactory charac- 
ter, but when I say that, with the ex- 
ception of an elderly Methodist min- 
ister, two Catholic priests, three young 
men of about my own age, my parents 
and relations, I have spoken to no 
living soul except in the most trivial 
terms, you may begin to appreciate 
my loneliness. When I add that the 
above-mentioned individuals are gen- 
erally occupied when I am free, you 
may begin to understand my 
heaviness of spirit. 


growing 


I am becoming in- 
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creasingly sentimental in consequence. 
My friends, the Roman priests, al- 
ways warn me when there is to be a 
funeral mass. I always attend. Fu- 
neral masses encourage a mood that I 
am fast coming to like! 

I have intimated that companion- 
ship with men of my sort is a neces- 
sary part of my life. My town does 
not give it to me. Occasionally, but 
all too .requently, a letter from a 
friend brings in a ray of happiness. 
Occasionally again, I find it possible 
to visit one of these friends, but most 
of my time is spent in my study. As 
a social organization for the exchange 
of ideas, my town is a failure. The 
great city is easily its superior. A 
sort of specious progress has entered 
upon us. Like the Troll community 
in Peer Gynt, we all must have our 
tails, said tails being golden eagles. 
Like the Saetter-girls, our maidens 
must dance across the stage of life. 
Like Peer Gynt, our men must ship 
heathen gods to the Chinese and mis- 
sionaries to convert them. Then, like 
Peer Gynt, all must go to the Button- 
moulder, for none has the character, 
in good or in bad, to live forever. 

Such are the men and women, yet 
many of them are college graduates, 
Diplomas from Yale, Brown, Welles- 
ley, and Mount Holyoke grace our 
“study” walls. The only Harvard 
graduate of the town is a son of the 
Lutheran minister and he, under the 
kind dispensation of Providence, finds 
it convenient to summer elsewhere. 

Proper relations with men _ being 
lacking, I naturally turn much atten- 
tion to books. The few hundred vol- 
umes in my home are all thoroughly 
familiar; the newer books in my col- 
lection are all in Cambridge. Thus, 
the public library is my only recourse. 

We have a public library, of course. 
All country towns have them. Ours 
is housed in a very fine building, a 
memorial gift to the town. One walks 
up fine granite steps, between formal 
gardens, to a marble facade. Surely 


so stately a building should hold a 
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veritable treasure of books, but such 
is not entirely the case. 


About twelve thousand volumes 
comprise the collection. The stacks 
are open to the public. Books in Eng- 
lish; German, Polish, Italian and 
French are on the shelves. The for- 
eign books are intended for the town’s 
large foreign population. For the 
most part, they are of the popular 
sort. The English books are largely 
of an ephemeral nature, though stand- 
ard books make up perhaps ten per 
cent of the collection. The library is 
notably weak in philology, in art, in 
science, and in philosophy. It is fair- 
ly rich in essays, in religion, and in 
history. I find it impossible to get the 
newer books of Conrad, of Hardy, 
and of Moore. The books of Gals- 
worthy are entirely absent, as are 
many of the works of the older mas- 
ters. Fielding is represented only by 
Tom Jones. 1 have asked in vain for 
Bergson. I was referred to Miinster- 
berg! 

The records show that Sienkie- 
witz’s Quo Vadis in several volumes 
has had a great vogue among the 
Poles of the town. I was much im- 
pressed, until I was told that Volume 
I had never been out and that Vol- 
ume IV was by far the most popular! 
A characteristic order of reading was 
as follows: Volume IV, Volume VI, 
Volume II, Volume V. Let me add 
that the Poles are not the only phil- 
istines in the town. The volumes of 
Scott have not been out for over a 
year, some of them for over two 
years. Conrad’s Lord Jim lacks read- 
ers, while that libelous book The 
Wandering Jew—present to the ex- 
tent of two copies!—has had a very 
large circulation. Perhaps everyone 
should at some time read The Wan- 
dering Jew, but does this not also ap- 
ply to Lord Jim? 

Money is somehow found to buy 
one or two copies of all the new nov- 
els, but the library is too poor to buy 
Francke’s History of German Litera- 
ture. They cannot afford Bergson, 
although they have Miinsterberg in 





CONFESSIONS OF A 


plenty. They have the Catholic En- 
cyclopedia which, so far as I know, 
is never used, but they manage to do 
without so needful a work as a stand- 
ard French dictionary. Really, the 
funds are sufficient, but the choice is 
bad. Why should they buy Miinster- 
berg’s Psychotherapy instead of Berg- 
son’s Creative Evolution? Why should 
they buy dozens of books on Africa, 
when they do not own a single volume 
on Alaska later than the early nine- 
ties? I have asked the head libra- 
rian these questions. She asserts that 
the library must cater to the demands 
of its users. Very well said, but she 
does not know the demands of her 
patrons. They do not want books on 
Africa, as their small circulation 
shows. Why does she not try Alas- 


ka for a change, or even Mexico? 

In spite of all its defects, I have 
happened upon many a treat while 
browsing in our library’s stacks—I 
had never read Trine until this Sum- 


mer, nor yet William Morris—but 
whenever I particularly want a book 
for reference or what not, that book 
is sure to be among those that the 
library does not own. 

Through lack of suitable books, I 
am thrown pretty much into magazine 
reading. Several of the magazines, 
i purchase myself. Others I find at 
the library. Magazine reading is good 
in its way, but it can hardly serve to 
replace weightier work. In the line 
of reading, I find myself nearly as 
badly off as in human companionship. 
I have found it desirable to make a 
deep study of some particular work 
during the summer. This year it is 
Faust; last year, it was Brand and 
Peer Gynt; the year before that, 
Shakespeare. This detailed study re- 
sults in a profound appreciation of 
the few works examined. After all, 
this is perhaps the better way. But 
when an old lady asks what you think 
of What’s-his-name’s new novel, it is 
hard to confess ignorance of that nov- 
el’s existence. It is, I suppose, the 
price one must pay for being “edu- 
cated,” for being a “highbrow.” 
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Books and men! Would that they 
were both available here in this little 
town! They are not, so there is an 
end to that. Nature only is left, and 
I find that Nature is almost as at- 
tractive in the memory as inthe real- 
ity. Really, I enjoy Nature almost 
as much in Cambridge as I do here. 
In Cambridge, I enjoy the memory of 
days spent in the woods; here, I spend 
them in the woods. When I feel par- 
ticularly lonely, I get out my old bi- 
cycle and start for the uncut forests. 

About three miles from the town 
is a small pond. The roadway divides 
it into two parts. One part is clear as 
crystal; into this part, a brook flows. 
Almost any day in Summer, it serves 
a useful function as a “swimmin’ 
hole.” The other part is dotted with 
stumps. Lily pads cover its surface; 
beautiful lilies open every morning, 
spreading a_ sickly-sweet perfume. 
Frogs and lizards are not lacking. 
Great black snakes creep cautiously 
along the shores, darting away at a 
strange approach. It is to this pond 
that I most often turn my wheel. It 
is there that I have my open air study. 
It is there that I dream my day- 
dreams. 

In early morning, this spot is cool 
and pleasant. From the banks, I like 
to watch the water-bugs skim across 
the surface; I like to watch the lilies 
unfold; I like to watch the butterflies 
flit from place to place; I like to 
watch the birds taking their morning 
bath. All is interesting. 

It is as noon-day comes along that 
the snakes come down to the shore in 
search for edibles. Though I do not 
like them, I find them interesting in 
a vague sort of way. They never 
come very near me, if they did—well, 
I suppose I should run. In the bright 
sunlight, one occasionally sees great 
turtles climb upon the stumps. Occa- 
sionally, too, game birds hover over 
the water, or swoop down into it mo- 
mentarily. 

In the early afternoon, the boys be- 
gin to come from neighboring farms. 
They pass along the path behind me, 
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divesting themselves of their clothes 
as they go. Across the road is the 
“swimming hole,” and they are out 
for a lark. Somehow, this seems to 
fit in perfectly with the surroundings. 
Even the boys seem to be getting back 
to Nature—physically, if not mental- 
ly. Their fat young bodies are com- 
pletely tanned from many such ex- 
posures. Most of them, too, are as- 
tonishingly well developed. Their 
conversation, too, is natural, touching 
on great questions of fundamental im- 
portance to the race. If their excel- 
lent mothers could overhear some of 
their remarks, there would be much 
going to bed without supper these 
summer nights. But they do not 
mean any harm. They are merely 
saying aloud to their little friends 
many things that we hide darkly, that 
we ourselves sometimes express when 
conditions are safe. They are go- 


ing back to Nature, and Nature is not 
squeamish. 


In and about this pond, I have had 


many a delightful hour, but there are 
many other places that I like to visit. 
I like to take my bicycle and go for 
miles about the country. Little vil- 
lages interest me greatly. I like to sit 
upon village greens. I like to stop, 
hot and weary, by the roadside and 
drink from an ice-cold spring. The 


water tastes so much better than it 
does at home. What matter if you 
must stand on your head to drigk it! 
And how good the evening meal 
tastes, when you are home again! If 
I ate as much in Cambridge as I do 
at home, my board bill at a cheap res- 
taurant would look as though the Cop- 
ley-Plaza were the creditor! 

And then, at night, how pleasant a 
walk in treeless fields! Often mid- 
night finds me miles from home, walk- 
ing along dusty roads with only the 
light of the stars to light my way. 
But such stars they are! Brilliant, 
twinkling little spots in a great dark 
field. Light-bearers straight from 
God, they seem to me. Somehow, like 
a veil, the Divine Presence seems to 
fall about me. I get into that strange 
state where coherent thoughts seem 
impossible, the state where ideas float 
by with inconceivable lightness—and 
fade never to be recalled. If a per- 
son could but record these fleeting 
fancies, elaborating them, literature 
would hold him inspired as no man 
yet has been. Then home and to bed 
—to dream marvelous dreams, where 
the landscape shifts like the scenery 
in a play, where each new act, though 
entirely different from its predeces- 


(Continued on page 86) 


A VISION OF PEACE 
By WINFIELD VAUGHN 


I saw in dream, or was it dream? For so 

Before the Capitol at Washington, 

Do thought and vision merge, their sea- 
ward sweep 

Is one vast forelook,—there I saw, en- 
tranced, 

The Angel of the Lord, in panoply 

Of power, his sword unsheathed, his shield 
upflung, 

His eye flame-flashing like a God of War— 

And yet I knew, and know not how I 
knew, 

The sinewy hand and mighty 
Peace; 


stride of 


The leader of the legions of the Lord. 
Close to the fountain’s edge he drew apace, 
Dipping a sandaled foot therein, and then 
Pressing once more the marble stairs, he 
rose. 
A flowery fragrance followed as he swept 
Upward and Onward with unceasing wing, 
The darkness then, the heavy murk of 
doubt— 
“A dream!” I muttered, moving on, but lo— 
Upon the marble stairway printed fair 
The footstep of the Messenger of Peace, 
And in my mind one ringing word— 


“PREPARE!” 
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PORTLAND AND ITS 


By EMMA CLARA 


S New England justly deserves 
the title of “America’s Vaca- 
tion Land,” so Portland 
stands in the foremost ranks 

of beautiful cities in this particular 
section of the country. Situated at 
the head of Casco Bay, it commands 
one of the grandest maritime views 
imaginable and is essentially a com- 
mercial city, also the leading manu- 
facturing center of the State. It is 
a city of many attractive residences 
and elm-embowered spa- 
cious and well kept. The large num- 
ber of massive public buildings in- 
clude City Hall, a pretentious edifice 
completed three years ago at a cost 
of $1,000,000. It is of Colonial ar- 
chitecture and contains the finest or- 
gan in the world—the gift of Mr. Cy- 
tus Curtis, publisher of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and a native of Port- 


streets, 
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land, the Post Office, an imposing 
building of Vermont marble, County 
Court House, Public Library—a beau- 
tiful structure on Congress Street and 
a gift to the city from the Hon. James 
Baxter, Y. M. C. A. Building, Elks’ 
Home and many others. Portland is 
the gate-way to the summer play- 
ground of the East. Its site and sur- 
roundings lure thousands who seek 
recuperation from a season of social 
life and business in the large cities. 
The vast army of tourists continue to 
come and go through Portland from 
early summer until late in the fall. 
Even these seem loath to leave “For- 
est City” and its charming 
Being the terminus of three 
systems, Boston and Maine, Maine 
Central and Grand Trunk roads, 
Portland's population of 62,000 is in- 
creased during the summer to 100,000. 


resorts. 


railway 
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LONGFELLOW SQUARE FROM 
The Boston and Maine gives direct 
connection with the cities and towns 
in Southern New Hampshire and con- 
nects Portland with the New England 
metropolis. The city proper is situ- 
ated on a peninsula about three miles 
in length and three quarters of a mile 
wide. The business section lies 
tween Bramhall’s Hill on the west 
and Munjoy Hill on the east. The 
main highway of the city is Congress 
Street where many of the large de- 
partment stores compare most favor- 
ably with those of the largest cities in 
the country. 

The first permanent settlement was 
made in 1633 when George Cleeve and 
Richard Tucker built their homes 
where the Grand Trunk Station now 
stands. Being established here, their 
purpose was trafhie with the natives 
and fishermen who frequented the 
coast. An event in the early days, 
worthy of notice, was the battle in 
which the American brig “Enterprise” 
captured the British brig “Boxer” 
about forty miles off the harbor in 
September, 1813. Both commanders 


be- 
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ARISTOCRATIC STATE STREET 
who were killed were 
Portland and buried side by side 
the Eastern Cemetery and Longfel- 
low, who was then only seven years 
of age, referred to it in his poem “My 
Lost Youth.” 

In the great enterprise « 
lantic and St. Lawrence R: 


brought to 


\t- 


if the 
ulroad, the 
city had for its leader, Poor, and in 


the Portland and Ogdensburg, Ander- 
son, by whose skill the road was car- 
ried through the notch of the White 
Mountains and without which Port- 
land today would not possess this val- 
uable avenue of traffic. This city 
been prolific of men, conspicuous in 
ability in every walk of life. 

The boyhood home of America’s be- 
loved poet, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, is the mecca of thousands, 
whether on a day or season's visit to 
Maine. The historic house which 1s 
now the property of the Maine His- 
torical Society, was built by Gene ul 
Wadsworth, grandfather of Longte 
low on his mother’s side. He bought 
the land in 1784 and first built a store 
and barn and the next year laid the 


has 
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foundation for the home which is one destroyed, it is 
of the centers of interest to all tour- grandeur today. 
ists. Longfellow’s literary talent early city set apart a 


asserted itself and at the age of 13 known as “Lincoln 
he published a poem in the | 


ortland agal the spread of 
Gazette, entitled “The Battle of from that venture, the park system 
Lovell’s Pond.” In several of the val- has steadily grown until at 
vable works which he has given to over 100 acres have been sec 
the world, he derived much inspira- the lands beautified.  Portlan 
tion from his favorite haunts in Deer- mercantile center offers ever 
ing Woods—the reminiscences of tage to the summer visit 
which have furnished delightful read amusement seekers, tl 


ing. There are still 


standing several large theatres in the city proper 
venerable dwellings which have been Jefferson and Keith houses, both 
the homes of men who have won na- ning summer stock companies and 
tional distinction. Many scenes of near-by resorts furnish theatri 


historic interest may be found within — tractions during the summer se: 


the citv limits. Old time mansions (ne may stay a month in the 
their original appearance, lend a ach day visit some ne) i 
charm to the beautiful broad avenues _ terest \s the traveler wend 


of the citv. While Portland was con through Commercial 


sidered a city of great beauty before avenue extending t 
the disastrous fire of forty-nine years city, he is at once impressed w 





ng carried on 


ago when one hundred and fifty acres magnitude of shippin 


and fifteen hundred buildings were The grain shipment alone from 
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Vier 


ENTRANCE TO RIVERTON PARK 


RAILWAY SQUARE, PORTLAND 
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land to England, Holland, Italy and 
Belgium the past winter was over 
8,000,000 bushels from Dec. 1 and 
there remained in the Grand Trunk 
elevators 683,648 bushels to be shipped 
before May Ist and this in considera- 
tion of the absence of transatlantic 
liners to this port. There is easy ac- 
cess from Portland to its many attrac- 
tive resorts. Beautiful Casco Bay with 
its scores of islands and constantly 
changing scenes, the rock bound 
shores of Cape Elizabeth and the 


For additional views 


Portland, see 


pages 80 
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amusement center of the Bay, Peak’s 
Island, where are several large hotels 
and a fine bathing beach, Oris Island 
made famous by Mrs. Stowe 
and innumerable others. Cape Eliza- 
beth: and the Casino are reached by 
bridge and ferry, also by street car 
lines. A charming resort within six 
miles of the city is Riverton, situated 
on the Presumpscot River which has 
its source in Sebago Lake. The Ca- 
sino presents many attractions with 
its strikingly artistic parlors, cafe and 
private dining rooms. Near by i 
beautiful grove in which is the rustic 
theatre with tiers of seats shaded by 
the pines, finely arranged lawns with 
an abundance of foliage, plants and 
flowers. Old Orchard Beach 
twelve miles in length and the 
est in every respect in New England, 
is less than an hour’s trolley ride from 
Portiand and visited by nearly every 
tourist coming into the State. The 
keynote of activity for the season of 
1915 in Portland was sounded Mon- 
day, June 7, when the new [xposi- 
tion building was thrown open to the 
public and the Maine State Exposition, 
the staging of which cost 
drew the attention of the throng of 
interested spectators to the exhibition 
of Maine products. Thus another 
chapter was added to the progression 
of Portland. 
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WHERE OLD CHA 


FELICIDAD 


The Romantic Adventures of an Enthusiastic 
Young Pessimist 


By ROWLAND THOMAS 


CHAPTER VI 
PEDRO ASKS A QUESTION 
N due time Pedro came into the 
sala. He was dressed in a dis- 
carded blue flannel shirt of mine, 
a proud possession donned only 
on occasions of great ceremony. But 
his cotton trousers were still rolled, 
workaday fashion, half way up his 
thighs, so tightly that they pinched. 

He was manifestly oppressed by 
the spaciousness and magnificent 
bareness of his surroundings, for he 
coasted along the wall of the room, 
tacked across the far end of it, and 
coasted down my border of it before 
he came to anchor beside my chair. 

In his eyes, besides his shyness, I 
saw a new respect for me, a master 
who could loll unconcernedly in such 
an apartment, smoking and sitting in 
a great armchair as if he did not mind 
it at all. Pedro, I fancy, had never 
in all his life sat in even the simplest 
sort of chair. 

But in his eyes, besides shyness 
and respect for my unsuspected lord- 
liness, other emotions were readable. 
There was reluctance there, a cer- 
tain lack of enthusiasm at seeing me, 
even in such a chair as that. It 
seemed almost as if he too might 
have forgotten that he steered a 
havenless prau, and was not joyful 
at being reminded of it. 

“Good morning, Master,” he said, 
coming to anchor beside the chair 
and standing with downcast eves. 

“Well,” said I, “how are the fa- 
mous fish of Happiness today? Do 
thev still drip with fatness?” 

“This morning,” Pedro told me, 
with a gusto that for the moment ob- 
literated his reluctance, “they 


brought ashore such a fish as the 
angels probably eat in Heaven on 
fiestas. It was long as my leg and 
thicker.” He looked down with 
frank respect at that sturdy member 
of him. 

“That must have been a fish,” said 
I. “What became of it?” 

“Your old gentleman,” said Pedro, 
speaking with the utmost respect, 
“Don Feliciano, saw us looking at 
it. So he bought it for us. It was 
when he was going across the plaza 
to his wedding. We are cooking it 
now.” 

“It seems a pity,” said I, “merely 
to eat such a fish as that. So Don 
Feliciano has been getting married ?” 

“Yes,” said Pedro, “he has got 
married again.” He stood silent for 
a moment, scratching the calf of his 
left leg doubtfully with the toes of 
his right foot—he could not very 
well have scratched it with the toes 
of his left one, could he ?—till I made 
a little downward movement with my 
hand. ‘At that he squatted on the 
floor beside the awe-inspiring chair 
and looked up with some animation 
in his eyes. 

“1,” he volunteered, “should have 
chosen to marry the daughter of the 
man who caught the fish. She was 
tall. She was slim as the legs of a 
crane. Her hair was black as the 
horns of a wild carabao. And she 
was afraid to look at me. She was 
a ripe mango.” His tone was as 
drenched with sugary richness as the 
fruit he named. 

“And Don Feliciano, I suppose, 
married a nice old lady with pretty 
white hair and—” 


“No,” he admitted generously, 
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All the 
good 


wasn’t bad. 
Felicidad 


“the woman 
women in 
enough.” 

“Good as the fishes?” I asked him. 

“Just about,” he answered without 
hesitation. Then our mutual reluc- 
tance seized us again. We both were 
silent. 

“I infer from your remarks, 
Pedro,” I said at last, “that you like 
Felicidad. You are not sorry to 
have slept here for one night,” 

He nodded, his gaze tixed on the 
floor. 

“Well, then,” said I, “you'll have 
something. pleasant to remember as 
we go on our busy way. We can 
take some of the famous fish along, 
too. They'll keep for several days 
if we tow them, and for a while you'll 
hardly know that we’ve left Felicidad 
at all.” 

Again he nodded without enthu- 
siasm. 

“And now,” I said, “I hope you 
hauled the prau down on the morn- 
ing tide. We'll start at once and get 
the good of it.” 

Usually Pedro was tyrannical with 
the tides, as if they were likely to 
shirk unless he kept an eye on them. 
But this time he did not spring to 
his feet when he was reminded that 
a whole half-tide had gone and done 
no work. 

“Master,” he said honestly, “I did 
not haul the prau down.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because,” said he, “you did not 
tell me to.” 

“But you’re not a child. You knew 
that we’d have to be going on about 
our business.” 

Then my sailing-master, for the 
first time in our acquaintance, asked 
a question which did not have to do 
with his duties. “What business?” 
he asked, looking at the floor. 

“What business!” 

“Ves.” said he, “what business, 
Master? We sail north—” he flung 
a contemptuous hand before him— 
“we sail south—” he jerked a scorn- 
ful thumb over his shoulder— “we 


are 


sail east and west—” he tossed his 
two hands out from his sides and let 
them fall, with heavy emphasis on 
theit emptiness. “We sail north by 
east and north northeast; northeast by 
north, northeast; we sail northeast by 
east and east north—’ He would 
have chanted his way around the 
compass if I had not stopped him. 
“That is our business,” I said. 


“What?” he asked again. 
“Don’t you call 


“Sailing,” said I. 
yourself a sailor?” 

“Sailors,” he told me, “sail some- 
where. But we! We sail by the 
wind. We sail with the wind 3 
point free; we sail with the wind 
two points free; we sail—’” Again it 
seemed advisable to stop him. 

“Nevertheless,” said 1, “sailing is 
the only business we have. So we 
must be about it.” 

“Why?” said he. 

“Because we must,” said I. “What 
does it matter to you where we sail? 
You're paid all the same.” 

“Yes,” he sniffed, “I am_ paid! 
But,” he said, “if it doesn’t matter 
where we sail, you could pay me to 
sail you around Felicidad. We could 
go out every mornine”’—he seemed 
quite hopeful all at once—“and sail 
and sail and sail. When it got dark 
we could sail back again. Next day 
we could go out and sail some more. 
I tell you I’ve noticed any God's 
amount of sailing right round here.” 

“Tt sounds feasible, I'll admit,” 
said I. ‘Until one begins to wonder 
what would become of our business 
in that case.” 

“What business, 
asked again. 


Master?” Pedro 


CHAPTER VII 
AN Heroic Act 


Don Feliciano entered the sala at 
that moment. 

“I hope,” said he, “that you will 
forgive my leaving you so uncere- 
moniously. The fact is that the girl 
refused to be married at all unless—” 
he broke off, catching sight of Pedro. 
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“IT was not told that you were occu- 
pied,” he said. 

“Do not go,” I begged him. “This 
is my helmsman, Pedro, come to re- 
turn thanks for a certain fish such 
as he thinks the angels eat in 
Heaven on state occasions.” 

“It is not worth speaking of,” said 
Don Feliciano, as Pedro leaped to 
his feet with a sailor’s agile awk- 
wardness and bowed. “Though it 
gave me great pleasure, I assure 
you,” he added, and finished the sen- 
tence with his hands. 

“Pedro incidentally asked a ques- 
tion,’ | went on, “and I cannot seem 
to answer it to his satisfaction. Per- 
haps you would be willing to help 
us clear it up?” 

“1 should be most happy to try,” 
said Don Feliciano, settling into a 
chair and looking at Pedro and me 
with friendly interest. “Most happy. 
What is the question?” 

“Il had remarked to Pedro that we 
must be getting on about our busi- 
ness, carrying with us a very delight- 
ful memory of the one night we slep 
in Felicidad. And he had _ the 
temerity, to ask me what that busi- 
ness was.” 

Don Feliciano looked at Pedro 
with something of the same rebuking 
gravity I had seen in his eyes once 
before. Pedro wilted before the 
look, hanging his head and letting all 
his weight rest on one foot. 

“This man,” said Don Feliciano at 
last, very gently, “had not seemed to 
me the sort of man who would ask 
impertinent questions of his master. 
I am disappointed in him.” 

Pedro’s head drooped lower still. 
He swallowed several times in quick 
succession. 

“Yet this insubordinate and con- 
tumacious fellow—’’ Pedro winced 
as my sharp words struck home 
“not only had the temerity to ask me 
that, but to remain unenlightened by 
my answer. I told him we were 
sailors—” 

I thought Don Feliciano looked 
the least bit astonished for an instant. 


But immediately concealing what- 
ever surprise he felt, he murmured 
that mine was a very ancient and 
honorable profession indeed. ‘Noah 
was a Sailor,” he said. “If it had 
not been for him—” 

“Thank you,” said I. “You see, 
Pedro, Don Feliciano thinks sailing is 
a very fine thing.” 

Pedro moistened his dry lips with 
a nervous tongue. “But where?” he 
insisted stubbornly. 

“There he goes again,” said I. “He 
asked me that before, Don Feliciano. 
As if we could sail anywhere but on 
the water. Pedro, enough of this. 
Don Feliciano knows what our busi- 
less is, and approves of it, and agrees 
that we should be hurrying on about 
it Why,” I said to Don Feliciano, 
“look at his blank face. Can it be he 
doesn’t understand us even yet?” 

“It is somewhat bewildering,” said 
Don Feliciano, a trifle blank himself. 
“IT hope you will pardon me. I would 
not seem officious for the world. But 
since you have consulted me,—you 
say that your business is—?” 

“Sailing,” said I. ‘Pedro and I are 
sailers.” 

“IT think I understand that,” said 
he. “Pardon me again and stop me if 
I become curious. In my experience 
sailors sail from one port to another 
port, with some lading. Perhaps the 
man means that when he asks 
where—” 

“That,” said I, “is just wherein 
Pedro and I, as sailers, differ from 
mere sailors. Nicely as the ‘e’ does 
from the ‘o. Bound from no de- 
parture to no destination and 
rying no lading save ourselves, 
stripped of all limitations of place 
and purpose and result, we keep on 
sailing and fulfil a destiny. Plato 
might have taken us for archetypes. 
And now,” I said, glancing from 
one to the other of my listeners, 
“since you understand it, and you 
too at last, Pedro, we will sail on. 
Haul the prau down on the afternoon 
tide, and we will go on about our 
business.” 


car 
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As I studied Don Feliciano’s thin, 
grave old face, and glanced again at 
Pedro’s hanging head, with its shock 
of coarse black hair, at his bare legs 
tanned leathery with sun and brine 
and his bare feet scarred and 
calloused, I had the grace to feel a 
trifle guilty, as if I had betrayed the 
trustful seriousness of children. 

I made Don Feliciano a little bow. 
“T am truly indebted to you for your 
hospitality and your welcome to 
Felicidad,’ said I. “And I have 
found here as much happiness as 
the good God is likely to grant me 
anywhere, I dare say.” 

The lines of Don Feliciano’s face 
deepened with something like disap- 
pointment. “I am sorry,” he began— 

“Don’t be sorry,” said I. “One 
cannot change one’s nature in a 
night. Felicidad, however alluring, 
is no place for such hurried, restless, 
busy people as Pedro and myself to 
linger in.” 

“IT had hoped—” Don Feliciano 


was beginning again, when a burst of 
shrill shouting and excited laughter 
from somewhere outside drowned his 
words. 

It was so very shrill, so very ex- 
cited, and so very unexpected, that 


we all three forgot ourselves and 
listened to it. And as we listened, 
the nature of it changed. The ex- 
citement took on an over-tone of 
alarm. 

“El Rey! El Rey!’ the voices 
called. “The King! The King!” 

“Tf it is the old cayman we call 
The King,” cried Don Feliciano, “he 
is a devil! If he found some one 
bathing in the river—” 

He turned toward the room where 
I had slept. Pedro and I followed 
him. As he flung open the door, the 
shouting and the hysterical laughter 
burst on our ears with redoubled 
force. We rushed to the window. 

The maids of Dona Ceferina, I 
take it, had been busy on the river- 
hank when the same crocodile which 
had been about that morning had re- 
appeared in his silent way. And one 
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of the girls, just as in the morning, 
must have been flinging clods at him 
and have been careless of her steps 
in her excitement, and so have 
slipped from the high bank to the 
river-bed below. 

For as we looked out, a girl was 
down there in the mixture of black 
mud and shallow water. She was 
taking, slowly, through the clinging 
stuff that clogged her feet, the few 
steps which separated her from the 
down-stretched hands of her com- 
panions. Out in the current the 
cayman floated. He might have 
been dead, save for his hideously 
eager eyes. 

As the girl reached the water's 
edge and stretched out a_ hand 
towards the waiting ones above, she 
lifted the other to her hair, with a 
little familiar fluttering gesture. Her 
eyes, glancing up, caught mine. 

She was the rice-girl who had 
laughed with me that morning, and 
she was laughing still, undismayed. 

I laughed back, answering the un- 
hurried coolness of her. She seemed 
safe enough. 

Then, all at once, the inertly float- 
ing bulk of the cayman stirred, the 
first sign of life it had given save 
for those eyes. The muchachas on 
the bank called a terrified warning. 
They bent down further with their 
vainly reaching hands, and_ then 
their courage failed them before the 
onrushing thing they faced. 

For with a quickness unbelievable 
in so massy and sluggish a creature, 
the cayman had darted shoreward. 
The rescuers shrank back, scream- 
ing; the girl had time for one quick 
glance. She gave no cry, only 
looked back across her shoulder. 

A flurry. of yellow spray half hid 
her. Beside me, I heard Don 
Feliciano call on God. 

And then I found that I had 
leaped from that high window. | 
was reaching down into the flying 
spray, grasping a pair of uplifted 
hands, and with a heave I swung the 
girl up beside me and drew her back. 
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It was all over in one moment. The 
huge reptilian head reared up with 
a clash of emptily closing jaws. A 
white belly flashed in the light. The 
beast toppled back and in that in- 
stant was gone. The river, save for 
a few unaccustomed ripples, was 
flowing as steadily as ever under the 
sun. But the girl was safe, through 
no plan and no volition of my own. 
It had all been automatic with me. 

For the space of a long breath the 
maids on the bank stared at each 
other silently. Then they broke into 
loud rejoicing. 

In that long moment, as I felt the 
girl’s arms clutching me and her 
body trembling against mine, and 
looked out over that tumbled hair 
of hers at the river and the sunlight, 
a greater thankfulness than was per- 
haps quite reasonable came over me 
that she was safe. She was so frag- 
And so 


ilely, so appealingly pretty. 
young. 
She raised her eyes at last, gazing 


up at me dumbly. ‘Master!’ she 
breathed. Her lids fell, and she 
shrank away from me. She poised 
for an instant and then turned 
towards the house, running like 
some startled wild thing. I stared 
for a moment longer at the river with 
the sunlight on it. 

“You,” said Don Feliciano, hur- 

rying from the house, “are the 
promptest and the boldest young 
man | ever saw.” 
- “On the contrary,” said I, “I am 
a very careless one. I have been 
clumsy enough to twist my ankle,” I 
coniessed, for a twinge there was 
turning me unsteady on my feet. 
“Tm afraid I cannot walk.” 

“Let me have the honor,” Don 
Feliciano begged, “of lending you 
an arm.” 

So, slowly and more painfully than 
Was agreeable, I mounted the long 
stairway. No word was spoken till 
I was seated again in the big chair 
by the window of the sala. 

q Then Don Feliciano began again: 

You are the—” 


“On 
him, “I 


the contrary,” I corrected 
am merely an esthete. The 
cayman was a ghastly, corpselike 
thing. The girl was young and 
wonderfully tender. My artistic 
sense—” 

“Do not make a jest of it,’ said 
Don Feliciano. “It was a brave, un- 
selfish act.” 

“Well,” said I, having full con- 
fidence in my modesty, “of course, 
if vou insist on calling it brave—” 

Just then Dofia Ceferina steamed 
in, full speed ahead and the blowers 
on. With a ponderous enthusiasm 
she assured me that the act was 
brave. 

Behind her flocked a train of wide- 
eved muchachas. They too assured 
each other, impersonally, that it was 
brave. They had not dreamed that 
any one could be as brave as that! 
And quick! And strong! 

How long that much-tried modes- 
ty of mine could have held her 
wings, already quivering for the re- 
lief of a wide, high flight, I should 
not have minded finding out. but 
I shall never know, for at that in- 
stant Don Feliciano announced that 
the brave deed had not been without 
its price. ; 

“He wrenched his ankle, Cefer- 
ina,” he said. “And he is going to 
faint soon.” 

“On the contrary,” said I, irre- 
deemably light-minded to the last, 
“T have fainted already.” 

When I came back to conscious- 
ness, I was still propped in my chair. 
Dofia Ceferina was kneeling before 
me, with my foot, stripped of shoe 
and sock, lifted to her tradition of a 
lap. — 

A sort of simple, matronly dignity 
had come upon her. As she sent her 
maidens scurrying for hot water and 
for cold, and bathed the ankle and 
bound it up with quickly twinkling 
fingers and all sorts of knowing pulls 
and pats, she seemed comfortingly 
capable. 

“Hardly 
Ceferina,” 


unfleshly, this Dofia 
I reflected, “but beyond 
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doubt what certain high-browed 
friends of mine used to bow down 
to as the Mother-Mind.” 

At last the Mother-Mind and her 
attendant sprites withdrew and left 
the injured hero sitting with half- 
closed eyes, his foot elevated on a 
stool, and unwontedly content. Part- 
ly, it may be, for the impotent mem- 
ory Qf the twinges that were gone. 
But partly, also, for that same un- 
reasonable thankfulness. 

So I sat looking contentedly out 
through the slits of my, eyes at Feli- 
cidad, realizing more than ever what 
a very peaceful little town it was; 
how very restfully the sunshine 
flooded it; how very sleepily the 
fringe of palm-plumes nodded in the 
distance; how very drowsily the surf 
was murmuring on the beach beyond 
the palms. 

Opposite me Don Feliciano sat, all 
sympathy. Abruptly he began to 
Speak, “As you say,” he remarked, 


“she is a wonderfully pretty girl. I’d 


never before realized how 
pretty.” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“The one you wrenched your ankle 
for,” he said. 

“That was nothing,” I replied. 
“But she is more than merely pretty. 
She is perfect—of her kind.” 

“And her kind?” 

“Primeval Woman come back to 
life,” said I. “Shy, audacious; 
strong and helpless, brave and flut- 
tering; headstrong and yet—cling- 
ing—” 

“Just as I came out of the door,” 
remarked Don Feliciano, “I noticed 
that myself.” 

“In short,” said I, joining in his 
laughter, “she is a bundle of con- 
tradictions, as a woman ought to be. 
It might be interesting,” I added, as 
much to myself as to him, “to sort 
those contradictions out and ticket 
them.” 

“What a_ pity,” 
murmured. “that 
here so soon. 


quite 


Don Feliciano 
you're leaving 
Though I’m afraid 


youll have to postpone your sail- 
ing.” 
“What’s that?” I asked. 

“T said,’ he repeated patiently, 
“that you might have to postpone 
your departure from Felicidad.” 

“What?” said I. “Leave Felici- 
dad?” My glance fell on my foot, 
white-swathed, statuesque, propped 
on its stool. “Don Feliciano,” | 
said reproachfully, “I hope you 
don’t expect me to travel with this 
foot—” 

“T was referring to the ankle,” he 
said dryly. “I hope it does not pain 
you too severely.” 

“Of course it hurts,” I replied, 
with meek patience. “One has to 
expect that of a sprained ankle. But 
it doesn’t matter.” 

“You mean,” he suggested, his 
eyes still twinkling, “that the dance 
was worth the price the Piper set on 
it?” 

“My dear sir,” said I, “you are 
evidently mistaking me for a roman- 
tic boy. But you are harping on an 
unresponsive string. When | said it 
might be interesting to analyze her 
contradictions, I spoke as a would- 
be mental philosopher, a_ psycholo- 
gist. Do I make myself plain?” 

“Perfectly,” he murmured 
ciously. 

“And when I said that the pain did 
not matter, I referred to the fact that 
pain of itself is insignificant. People 
pay far too much attention to it.” 

“Perfectly,” Don Feliciano mut- 
mured again. “Nevertheless,” he 
said, “if I should draw the shutters 
and leave you in quiet, I think you 
would fall asleep and escape any 
slight annoyance the ankle may be 
capable of giving you.” 

“You are all that’s thoughtful, 
said I, and after a little he went away 
quietly and left me in the big, still, 
darkened room. 

“Such a woman as Eve must have 
been,” I muttered half aloud, “before 
she ate the apple of sophistication. 
One does not find them often now- 
adays. I’m sure it would be inter- 
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esting—” and then I closed my eyes. 

But 1 opened them quickly 
enough. A familiar voice was ask- 
ing: “Shall I haul the prau down 
this afternoon ?” 

“Pedro,” said I, “what do you 
mean by waking me up in this fash- 
ion?” 

“Yes, Master,” said Pedro sub- 
missively. “But vou weren't asleep. 
You were talking. Shall I haul 

“Go and eat your fish,” I directed, 


ITS RESOURCES 


“and let me alone. You can see that 
lam a sick man, | hope.” 

“Nes, Master,” said Pedro, “I 
see that vour ankle is a sick man. 
It has bandages on it. I will eat the 
fish. And then shall T haul—” 

Ne 

‘And tomorrow shall I haul 

“Go away,” | said. “A most in 
teresting study,” I muttered, “for a 
psychologist.” | shut my eves again, 
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A Story of the Mexico of Today 


By MA 
OR as long as he could re- 
member had Don Alexander 
heard the name of General 
Banquero spoken in _ the 

most reverential tones. In his fath- 

er’s house no opinion was more au- 
thoritative, no sentiment more just 
than that which had received its 
coinage in the celebrated Corres- 
pondencia between the aged hero and 
the President of the Banca : 

The meetings that were held in the 

hospitable halls of San Jose Ranch, 

Don Alexander had been taught to 

believe, called out the choicest spirits 

of Mexico. The Correspondencia, a 

privately printed volume, had been 

to Don Alexander as. Holy Writ. 
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FIELD 

What Don Alexander did not 
know was that General DBanquero’s 
somewhat verbose patriotism was a 
jest on the lips of the active states- 
men of the day, that the old 
was the butt of every practical joker 
in the capital city, and the easy vic- 
tim unscrupulous politicians, ol 
whom there were many that hts 
once great fortune had been sadly 
broken by their remorseless bleed- 
ings. 

Of all this there was no intimation 
to the ravished eves of the young 
Mexican. The traditional atmos- 
phere of San Jose Ranch gave an alt 
of importance to the most trivial daily 
commonplaces, that the place 


boaster 


of 


SO 


SO 
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seeed alive with momentous activi- 
ties. [Everywhere the luxuries of Eu- 
ropean capitals mingled with the 
abundance ot the new world. rom 
across the patio floated the soit laugh- 
ter of women. Once Don Alexander 
caught the flutter of draperies 
through the palms, and the flash of a 
rounded olive arm. Then his name 
was spoken, and he started as froma 
revery. 

As he turned he saw a small, bent 
figure, with long, white hair and thin 
moustache whose pallor seemed to 
emphasize the glittering black of his 
little eyes. 

“{ am General Banquero,” he an- 
nounced petulantly, and then noting 
the young man’s” embarrassment, 
more kindly, “What does the son of 
mv old comrade and friend desire?” 

Don Aiexander flushed deeply and 
gathered himself together for a su- 
preme effort. He was finding it diffi- 
cult to make the fine speech which 
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for this meeting. 


say a 


he had prepared 
Nevertheless, he managed t 
few words of it, to which his em- 
harrassment and sincerity gave a pe- 
culiar grace. 
“Lt desire two things, General,” 
he said, ‘‘and the first is to 
hilt of the sword of the savior of 
mv country. The second is to meet 
the beautiful daughter of the 
General Banquero.” 
“Indeed,” rep ed the old fighter, 
not unembarrassed in his turn, 
daughter will be glad to second 
welcome to San Jose, and as for 
old sword, it hangs on 
though, you much overestimate 
services in my hands. The savior of 
Mexico we await, but I fear that the 
old sword will have long rusted in its 


1\ 


kiss the 


great 


vonder wall 


scabbard, ere his day dawn.” 

“Say not cried the ardent 
youth, “but speak no word and we 
will follow. I am one, but there 
many.” 


” 
SO, 


are 
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“Follow? Whither?” said the old 
general with a cynical air. 

“To the strongholds of the enemies 
of Mexico,” cried the youth, without 
# moment’s hesitation. 

“Indeed. And you know who they 
are?” 

“Who does not?” 

“Yes, yes,” sighed the old man, 
“and yet each of these whom you 
would denounce so promptly, is an en- 
emy for no other reason than that 
he has drawn his sword in the same 
spirit and for the self-same spirit that 
you avow—to rid Mexico of her foes. 
ach have I in turn hailed as a deliv- 
erer, only to find him in turn pro- 
claimed the common enemy. Don 
Alexander, I will without shame make 
« confession to the son of my old 
friend. To each of these enemies of 
Mexico have I in turn contributed 
finds. Each in turn calls at my door, 
and to each have I been a friend, and 
{ know not which will be the first to 
hang me from a rafter of my own 
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roof. What you really wish is that | 
shall point out to you the true lead 
er, in all this turmoil, that you 
draw your sword for the true 
Is it not so?” 

“That first,” replied Don Alexan- 
der, “and after to meet the beautiful 
Senorita.’ 


ma\ 
Cc iuse ry 


“Better the second first, my vi 
friend,” 
wait. 
and we will see.” 

Left to 
first gazed about the apartment, and 
then drew from its place on the wall 


Amuse yourself here 


himself, Don Alexander 


the old sword. Glancing  furtively 
about him, he unsheathed the weapon, 
and placing it carefully, in an upright 
position on the floor, kneeled before it 
and reached his lips to the It. 

How long he had remained 
quixotic posture, Don Alexander 
not know. He was aroused | 
touch of a soft hand, and tl 
membered that he had heard 
a moment before. He stammered to 


len ne re- 


footsteps 
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his feet. He was not devoid of 
common sense, and felt the absurdity 
and extravagance of his position. 
And yet he was in too deadly earnest 
to forego the substance of his_ pil- 
grimage. He was looking into the 
dark eyes of a beautiful maiden, the 
most beautiful he had ever seen, and 
there were tears in her eyes. 

“Do not do so,” she was saying, 
‘it is terrible. You are so young and 
earnest, and they are all so unspeak- 
ably wicked.” 

“Mexico—” began the youth. 

“Aye, Mexico!” replied the girl, 
impatiently. “Mexico is becoming a 
devouring monster. How dare I tell 
you? Do you know what they are 
doing this minute? No, and I can- 
not tell you. I cannot bare the se- 
crets of my father’s house. But they 
shall not have you!” 

“I have come to seek service!” 

“Seek death rather! Each is worse 
than the other. Hush, and I will tell 
you. I will tell,” she added fiercely, 
“I will save at least one. They must 
let me do that.” 

“T do not understand.” 

“Hush! Do not speak. Hide there, 
behind the great bookcase. They will 
soon be back and I will tell them that 
you have gone.” 

“They? Who?” 

“Hush! I will tell—or 
shall hear for yourself. 
will believe. But come.” 

She drew him by the hand, as if 
they were children, to the far end 
of the hall from where a window 
opened on a level with the floor and 
through which they stepped to the 
ground. Crouching close to the wall, 
they moved silently but swiftly for- 
ward until they reached a low door 
that led to a basement which underlay 
a part of the structure. Here they 
were compelled to pause until they 
could accustom their eyes to the dim 
light. The odors were not pleasant. 
The fierce heat of the outer air caused 
all of the dampness and heavier and 
more sluggish gases to settle into the 
illy-ventilated basement. The walls 


no, you 
Then you 


dripped with moisture. Lizards scut- 
tled like bats before them. But the 
girl walked boldly forward as if well 
accustomed to the way. 

At last they reached a point from 
which earthen steps led upward and 
the ceiling above their heads seemed 
both heavier and higher. They were 
in fact under the old chapel, against 
which the Ranch houses leaned, and 
in the care of which its proprietors 
had shown much piety. At the head of 
the primitive stairway, they found a 
trap door that was just large enough 
to admit them singly. 

Don Alexander now found himself 
in a vaulted room not devoid of pre- 
tentions to architectural refinement. 
A carven crucifix of some magnifi- 
cence adorned the wall behind the al- 
tar, which, in turn, was draped with 
rich, though much faded, embroider- 
ies. 

Thither the Signorita Mercia led 
her astonished charge. To the rear of 
the altar, and directly behind the cru- 
cifix, a panel of dark old oak yielded 
to her knowing pressure, and admitted 
them to a small closet. Here her pre- 
cautions redoubled. The place was 
dry and dusty. They could hear 
voices, occasionally raised in alterca- 
tion. 

“You will hear more presently,” she 
whispered. “Sit here.” Close 
against the wall that was nearest to the 
unknown voices they seated themselves 
side by side on the floor. Mercia 
drew aside, very cautiously, a small 
piece of wood that closed a tiny aper- 
ture in the thick adobe wall. So skill- 
fully had this been placed, and so in- 
conspicuous was the opening caused 
by its removal, that Don Alexander 
marveled at the cunning of the hand 
that had effected the device. But 
speech was now impossible. They 
were practically in the presence of the 
occupants of a small, but exquisitely 
furnished chamber, the private cabi- 
ret, in fact, of the owner of the place. 
And there was he himself, seated 
nervously in a great chair that empha- 
sized his physical insignificance. 
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“But can you deliver the goods?” 
said a voice. Mercia softly closed the 
opening, and pressed her lips close to 
Alexander’s ear as she whispered: 
“That one who spoke is General Pan- 
cha. Next to him is seated General 
Victoriano; the other is my father, 
whom you have met. Show no sur- 
prise at anything you hear. To be 
found here is death. Be not surprised 
that these who are supposed to be 
mortal enemies, sit in the same room, 
drink of the same wine, eat from the 
same table—discuss the same wicked 
design. It is of you that they are 
speaking. Now listen.” 

“Deliver the goods? Why, my 
dear Pancha, the boy is even now 
kneeling in adoration before my old 
sword—not my old sword, either, for 
that I lost at Torreon, but one that I 
have hung in its place, and that an- 
swers well enough. I have but to say 
the word. He is waiting for my or- 
ders. To whom I deliver him, his will 
he be, body and soul, to live or to die 
for the cause.” 

“Damnation! That kind will go 
anywhere, do anything, see nothing. 
For Mexico’s sake he would rob old 
Manuel for me. I have had a hard 
time to find anyone to do that.” 

“And no wonder, he has been a 
great help to the poor. They all love 
him. Have a care, Pancha. You car- 
ry things too far.” 

“Pshaw! But to come to business; 
what is your price?” 

“What do you bid?” 

“Tf he will do the Manuel job, I 
will give you half the proceeds, and 


remit your payments to the Junta for 
two years,” 

“And you, Victoriano? 
you give?” 

“T have no Manuels to bleed at 
present. But Lord help me if I can- 
not find one with a tool like that to 
do the work. I bid the same as Pan- 
cha here, with this addition, that I 
will pay you five hundred dollars in 
silver on the spot, if you will deliver 
him to me.” 

“Ha! Ha! Signor Pancha, do you 
better that?” 

“He talks of what he has not,” said 
the other sullenly. “I offer you what 
I can obtain.” 

“And I take the bird in hand. He 
is sold.” 

“Do you hear? Is it enough?” 
whispered Mercia, closing the aper- 
ture noiselessly. ‘Need I bare their 
shame further ?” 

She led him back. Don Alexander, 
scarcely able to restrain his rage and 
grief, groped in his mind for an ex- 
planation. His brain seemed numb; 
he could not think consecutively, pro- 
gressively, but continually repeated to 
himself the same words: 

“Sold for Five Hundred Mexican 
Dollars, sold. Sold to become a cut- 
throat. Sold!” 

“Not sold, but saved,” said a low 
voice beside him, that was not Mer- 
cia’s. She had fled. In her place 
stood an aged priest. His long white 
beard flowed over his vestments. “It 
is a saintly child,” he said; “go, re- 
member. Draw not your sword until 
the call comes from the altar, not 
from the hall of San Jose.” 


What will 


CONFESSIONS OF A HARVARD SENIOR 


(Continued from page 60) 


sors, fits perfectly into the whole. 
This is a day in the country! 

This intimate contact with Nature 
is satisfying in a measure, but it leads 
to nothing tangible. It inspires in 


one dreams of a great future, but of- 
fers no means for their accomplish- 
ment. When I am sitting out in the 
woodlands, I imagine myself as I shall 
be far in the future. Sitting there far 
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from men, I note the changing atti- 
tude of men towards me ‘as time tran- 
spires. Communion with Nature re- 
sults in the deification of the ego. 
Perhaps that is why most of the great 
religious leaders were shepherds, 
learning to fancy greatness through 
solitude. It is comforting to conceive 
yourself as of surpassing greatness, 
but such conception does not tend to 
reconcile you with the humbler ap- 
praisal of your friends. It may make 
of you a poet, as it did of David; but, 
as the German has it, “der Dichter 
wandelt einsam durch das Leben.” 
Nature cannot take the place of men 
and books. All three are necessary to 
me, but the first two most of all. They 
act as a check on undue inflation, a 
check that will help much in one’s re- 
lations with others. 

I have written in brief of men and 
books and Nature. I have indicated 
that plenty of the last will not com- 
pensate for lack of the other two. I 
have sought to place men above all. 
| must admit that it is with regard to 
them that my troubles are greatest. 
Why? It is the penalty for being a 
Harvard man, for being “educated.” 
The accepted oracles of the town shun 
me, lest I expose their fallacies. They, 
to whom applies the line “a little 
learning is a dangerous thing,” at my 
approach, grow cold and silent. 

I am suffering the penalty for being 
thought wise. Why I should be 
thought so, I cannot say. No one has 
put me to the test, so far as I know. 
Why should the mere fact that I am 
a student at a university, where wise 
and foolishly credulous, educable and 
uneducable, equally congregate, make 
me a scholar of authority? Why 
should I feel superior to those in 
whom native wisdom quite overbal- 
ances any possible lack of education? 
I do not. When a man becomes so 
learned that he can no longer derive 
pleasure from the company of the 
wise untutored, he is indeed in a piti- 
able state. 


The majority of our people are in- 
tellectual snobs. The bookkeeper, 
though his balance sheet be ever so 
faulty, knows too much to consort 
with the farm laborer; the librarian 
finds both impossible. And so it goes 
in never ending circles, upward and 
onward, till finally we reach those 
who acknowledge the existence of no 
superior, even denying the existence 
of a God that might outshine them. 
Poor fools these, poorer even than 
the despised farmhand, for his opin- 
ion at least is sincere, while those of 
the godless wretch are too self-cen- 
tered to be even decent. 

In the minds of those who have 
never had the gates of knowledge 
opened for them, education and aloof- 
ness are the same thing. They feel 
the assumed superiority of the in- 
formed man, and are at once repelled. 
In the magnetic field of life, he is the 
North pole and they are the South. 
And he of the North must move south- 
erly before attraction can take place, 
for while the field is between them 
attraction is impossible. I have been 
moving in a southerly direction every 
summer for several years, but the 
field is large. Failure has been my 
portion. I am suffering the penalty 
of a wisdom greater than I possess, 
but I am not permitted even to reveal 
my ignorance. 

This will be my last summer in the 
country. I thought I could overcome 
my old friends’ diffidence, but it is 
impossible. Hereafter I shall go to 
places where I am not known, where 
that terrible accusation of “superior 
being” will not be tied about my 
neck. Mv education has failed to make 
me loved. It has therefore failed mis- 
erably, for it is better by far to be 
loved than to pose as an unopened en- 
cyclopedia. Faust was right. 


Durchaus studiert mit heissem Be- 
muhn, 
Da steh ich nun, ich armer Tor, 


Und bin so klug als wie zuvor! 





THE “SECOND NOTE” TO GERMANY 
AND MR. BRYAN’S RESIGNATION 


HE Administration’s second 

note to Germany, on ques- 

tions arising from the de- 

struction of the Lusitania, 
opens many opportunities for pro- 
longed diplomatic discussion, and 
there is no reason, at the present writ- 
ing, for not believing that Germany 
will avail herself of these obvious 
openings. For why not? Germany has 
all along shown an intense desire to 
win American approval. Her meth- 
ods have not always been well calcu- 
lated to secure that end, but her very 
irritation over what she believes to 
be a prevailing anti-German senti- 
ment, shows the keenness of her de- 
sire to be favorably regarded by the 
people of the United States. 

She would still like to sell some at 
least of those interned boats. She 
must realize that President Wilson is 
still strongly committed to his ship- 
purchase program, and that he can do 
nothing with Congress on that subject, 
unless war-zone concessions are made. 
It is not likely that the United States 
will refuse to compromise those phases 
of the question that do not interfere 
with the success of the Wilson ship- 
purchase plan. For our Mexican ne- 
gotiations have shown that the Presi- 
dent has never been eager to embroil 
the country in behalf of American cit- 
izens who allow their business, or 
pleasure, to carry them into situations 
of danger. So long as the discussion 
continues, the full effect of all that 
Germany hoped to reap by the de- 
struction of the Lusitania, will be op- 
erative. The state of uncertainty will 
cut ocean travel to England a good 50 
per cent. President Wilson will be 
anxious to bring the discussion to a 
close before the assembling of Con- 
gress. He will wish to bring up his 
ship-purchase scheme with a clear 
road. He realizes that there is a 
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strong pro-German element in Con- 
gress, and also that Mr. Bryan is very 
influential among a certain group 
there. For these reasons the acute 
stage of the negotiation is likely to be 
reached in the late Fall, when the 
opening sessions of Congress are 
drawing near, and the President is be- 
ginning to feel nervous. Just at pres- 
ent we may look forward, with rea- 
sonable certainty, to a prolonged dis- 
cussion, in polite and even amicable 
tones. 

When the hour for final settlement 
arrives, it is not impossible that events, 
rather than changed ideas, may effect 
an easy adjustment. But if, on the 
other hand, in the progress of events, 
the pinch of the British and French 
blockade becomes more acute, and 
there are signs that German subma- 
rine retaliation is effective, the situa- 
tion is likely to become very difficult 
to handle. 

But our concern at present is witha 
more subtile danger—that of a further 
lapse from strict neutrality on the part 
of American sentiment. That there 
has been such a lapse it is unhappily 
impossible to deny, and in that lies 
our only serious danger of war. War 
arises from the passions, rarely in- 
deed from the reason of men. Our 
country today does not desire war. 
It is thoroughly opposed to the idea 
of the participation of the Unitea 
States in the war. That attitude is 
our present safety. If the slow alter- 
ation of sympathies observable in the 
past few months continues, and we 
become more and more partisan in 
our attitude, there is the gravest dan- 
ger of our becoming embroiled. Any 
phase or temporary difficulty of the 
diplomatic discussion may in that case 
become a signal for an upflaming of 
the war spirit, that the administration 
may be unable to quell. 
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For this reason we deprecate that 
portion of the President’s note which 
places the contention of the United 
States on the broad ground of human- 
ity. Not but that this is a proper 
ground, in itself considered, but the 
case, aS a question of international 
law, is quite strong enough, and the 
suggestion of an offense against hu- 
manity cannot but be irritating to 
German sentiment, while it adds to 
the flames of American hostility to 
German war methods. We fear that 
before the question is entirely settled, 
that phase of the contention of the 
United States may cause quite unnec- 
essary difficulty. 

It is true that in no part of the 
“note” was the President more fully 
supported by public opinion in the 
United States, but it is not so clear 
that this sentiment does perfect justice 
to Germany, or that our information 
is entirely unbiased. Least of all have 
we ground for supposing that there 
was intentional inhumanity in the 
sinking of the Lusitania. It may very 
well be that the German Admiralty, 
and the officers of the attacking sub- 
marines believe that the passengers 
would be saved, from so great a ship, 
when they have, in most cases, been 
saved from much smaller ones that 
have been attacked in the same man- 
ner. I do not seek to defend the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania. I do think that 
we have a sufficient case on recognized 
principles of international law, with- 
out adding an irritating accusation. 

As to the general subject of the al- 
leged inhumanity of German soldiers, 
we must bear in mind that German 
governmental methods, as applied to 
their own people, might seem to us 
inhumane, and to them eminently hu- 
mane. It is the German way for the 
Government to compel, by the most 
ruthless severity, the doing of those 
things which the Government thinks 
the people ought to do for their own 
good. That is, in their eyes, human- 
ity. In other words, the intention of 
such conduct is humane. This atti- 
tude, so difficult for us to understand, 


has well nigh obliterated poverty 
from the German empire. The same 
method, applied even more ruthlessly, 
and with military brusqueness, is, 
without doubt, responsible for most of 
the stories of German brutality. The 
cases of actual barbarism may well 
and safely be regarded as individual 
acts, and exceptional. 

I state these things in this connec- 
tion, because I believe that it is quite 
possible that the Lusitania incident 
may be closed, without conflict and 
without prejudice to American neu- 
trality, if our people do not become 
imbued with too partisan an attitude. 

But little comment is necessary as to 
Mr. Bryan’s resignation. It is super- 
fluous to doubt his sincerity. It seems 
to be one of the those cases where 
an action falls short of the heroic by 
just that narrow margin which makes 
it ridiculous. On the other hand, it is 
not impossible that the progress of 
events will confer upon it that very 
heroism which it seems to have missed 
by its insufficient reason. Mr. Bry- 
an’s talk seems likely to add to the 
unenviable weakness of his position. 

The press of the country has been 
very steady under the excitement. 
There has been some _ overshoot- 
ing of the mark, and but little 
of that calmness and_ high seri- 
ousness which might be desired in 
so grave a matter. Mr. Bryan has 
been spoken of more insultingly than 
the case calls for. His action has not 
strengthened any disposition of Ger- 
many to resist us. It has had no ef- 
fect whatever. The Germans do not 
understand it. Mr. Bryan has been 
lending a willing ear to the ultra- 
peace men of the country. They have 
had him on the ’phone continually. 
He has been their man in the admin- 
istration. He has been too much un- 
der their influence. His action appears 
now quixotic, but that seems to be 
the worst that can be justly said about 
it. With the intemperate and insult- 
ing tone of many papers, I have no 
sympathy. I do not believe that they 
are any more patriotic than those who 
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are less anxious to make a parade of 
their patriotism. It is even not im- 
possible that Mr. Bryan’s act, foolish 
and quixotic as it seems to be, has 
set the nation to thinking, put the ad- 
ministration more on its mettle to 
avoid war, and accomplished thus in- 
directly some good, by which its sin- 
cerity will have in some measure 
atoned for its folly. 

Let us not forsake our neutral at- 
titude. Let us not be unjust to a 
great people who are making heroic 
sacrifices, and fighting with the ut- 
most devotion for what they seem to 
believe is right. Neutrality is not only 
righteous, it is to our interest. For 
who shall say but that we may have 
to fight much harder, and with stern- 
er weapons than diplomacy, for that 
freedom of the seas which the war- 
zone seems to threaten, if it so be that 
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one side or the other shall gain a pro- 
nounced victory in this war. The 
best interests of the United States 
call for a balance of power in Eu- 
rope. Under the long maintenance of 
a balance of power we have flour- 
ished and been at peace with the 
world. It is not so clear that we will 
flourish so freely, or remain at peace 
so generally, if that balance of power 
is broken. 

Needless to say the situation rises 
far above all issues of partisan poli- 
tics. The President should have our 
earnest sympathy and the guidance of 
our truest thought, our “support,” as 
it is called. But in supporting him, 
may we not emphasize, that while 
loyal in any eventuality, our prefer- 
ence is for peace and for the strict 
maintenance of that neutrality which 
he has thus far consistently upheld. 


THAT TWO-BILLION-DOLLAR CONGRESS 


HOSE who would do business 
with Uncle Sam must expect 
rather shabby treatment; least 
of all must they take offence 
when they find themselves under sur- 
veillance as. suspicious characters. 
Our amiable government that squan- 
ders its billions with easy prodigality, 
practices more petty, cheese-paring 
methods than any other great financial 
institution in the world. By un- 
broken tradition, its daily routine is 
organized on the happy assumption 
that everyone is a thief. Government 
settles a ten dollar account by ponder- 
ous machineries, whereby the public 
is supposed to be automatically pro- 
tected from fraud, and whereby to a 
certainty the cost of the transaction 
is doubled and trebled. But he who 
desires a Million Dollars from the 
same source, is at once welcomed be- 
hind the counter, where the till is al- 
ways open. 
Our people, accustomed in their 
private affairs to broader and sounder 


ways of doing business, have come to 
look upon this governmental ponder- 
osity and extravagance, with increas- 
ing irritation. During President 
Taft’s administration a thoughtful 
beginning had been made of a com- 
plete revolution of the method of 
making up Government estimates and 
appropriations. A Senate Commit- 
tee, of which Senator Jonathan 
Bourne, Jr., was chairman, and Sen- 
ators Aldrich, Carter, Root and 
Hughes were members, drafted a bill 
creating a governmental business 
methods commission. In an able ar- 
ticle in the “Outlook” of October gth, 
1909, Senator Bourne began a cam- 
paign of education that the country 
might understand the necessity and 
nature of such a change as was de- 
sired. This article is still very live 
matter, and should have a wide read- 
ing. At the beginning of the present 
administration, therefore, the time 
was ripe for reform. The country 
was led to believe that such reforms 
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would be instantly inaugurated. No 
shortcoming of the administration is 
more disappointing to its friends than 
the failure to keep this pledge, a fail- 
ure that it is very difficult not to lay 
at the door of the President and his 
Cabinet. They had the power. Their 
pledge was explicit. The time was 
ripe. How many toiling farmers and 
anxious men of business, how many 
struggling heads of families, read with 
eager hope and deep approval the 
strong pronouncement of the Demo- 
cratic platform on this subject. “WE 
DENOUNCE THE PROFLIGATE 
WASTE OF THE MONEY 
WRUNG FROM THE PEOPLE 
BY OPPRESSIVE TAXATION 
THROUGH THE LAVISH AP- 
PROPRIATIONS OF RECENT 
REPUBLICAN CONGRESSES, 
WHICH HAVE KEPT TAXES 
HIGH, AND REDUCED THE 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE 
PEOPLE’S TOIL. WE DEMAND 
A RETURN TO THAT SIM- 
PLICITY AND ECONOMY 
WHICH BEFITS A DEMOCRAT- 
IC GOVERNMENT, AND A RE- 
DUCTION IN THE NUMBER OF 
USELESS OFFICERS, THE SAL- 
ARIES OF WHICH DRAIN THE 
SUBSTANCE OF THE PEOPLE.” 

The administration’s legislative pro- 
gram called upon the business of the 
country to make many privations in 
the interest of a Democratic fiscal re- 
gime and “reform” laws. These pri- 
vations rendered only the more in- 
sistent the demand for governmental 
economy. Then came the European 
war. Private citizens realized that 
searching scrutiny of their expense 
accounts and radical retrenchments 
were necessary to avert financial dis- 
aster. Government revenues were 
disappointing and the administration 
was forced to impose new taxes. In 
such a situation, extravagance, indif- 
ferent and wilful, on the part of the 
Government, seemed unthinkable. 
The expectation of radical reform was 
universal, and that expectation was 
one of the sources of the strength of 


the administration with its friends and 
with the people. 

Congress dragged out an intermina- 
ble session. The hour of adjourn- 
ment drew near. The country, al- 
though many had begun to observe 
with nervous suspicion the steady de- 
cline of the Treasury reserve, was 
wholly unprepared for the revelations 
of the long-delayed appropriation 
bills. But the true state of affairs 
no longer could be withheld. The 
Secretary of the Treasury submitted, 
for the Departments estimates of un- 
precedented magnitude. The figures 
rolled up into such appalling totals 
that it soon became evident that a 
new record for wild extravagance was 
being registered. There was a quick 
scurrying to cover, an effort to miti- 
gate the truth, to conceal it, to do a 
little paring here and there—to for- 
get. Absolutely essential items were 
omitted from important department 
estimates. The lame expedient of 
continuation bills was adopted to 
bridge the gap until the next session 
of Congress. The Treasury reserve 
was found to be below the dan- 
ger mark. An inevitable deficiency 
loomed large and threatening in the 
immediate future. Like a prodigal, 
his portion spent, Congress melted si- 
lently away. The session was ended! 
The greatest financial debauch ever 
indulged in by our national govern- 
ment was over—all but the aftermath. 

The appropriation bills were left in 
such an uncertain condition and han- 
died in such an unbusinesslike man- 
ner that it is difficult to estimate the 
full total of this monumental waste- 
fulness. Congressman Fitzgerald is 
authority for the figures which we 
shall quote. So far as we have seen, 
no one has undertaken to contradict 
them. They seem to be well-within 
the truth. In accordance with these 
figures, the total appropriations of 
this first Democratic Congress have 
been about $2,231,000,000,—not so 
far from the total cost of the four 
years of the civil war. There is no 
use in trying to imagine a Billion Dol- 
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lars. It is so far beyond our arith- 
metical grasp that the doubling it into 
two billions and then adding on a 
mere two hundred and _ thirty-one 
millions more, scarcely seem to alter 
the impression which the figures 
make. But we can very well see that 
it is $113,000,000 more than was ap- 
ptopriated by the preceding Congress, 
and $177,000,000 more than was ap- 
propriated by the last Republican 
Congress, whose WASTE OF THE 
MONEY WRUNG FROM THE 
PEOPLE was so bitterly denounced 
by the Democratic platform. Such is 
the inglorious end of the promised 
reform, such the “DEMOCRATIC 
SIMPLICITY” whose return was de- 
manded by the same interesting doc- 
ument. 

In a time of general distress, and 
in the face of lowered revenues, in 
spite of solemn pledges for economy 
and reform, the stupendous sum of 
one hundred and thirteen million 
dollars was added to the national ex- 
pense account, by the Congress re- 
cently ended. In spite of this huge 
addition to the burdens of taxation 
(a burden that under our system is al- 
most instantaneously added to the cost 
of living), the real needs of the coun- 
try are not cared for. The head of 
nearly every Department is disap- 
pointed and chagrined. He sees his 
plans checked, his administration 
starved. Great undertakings are left 
to languish. Nothing creative has 
been done. There is no Panama Ca- 
nal to show, as is the case with the 
last Republican Congresses. Worst 
of all, there has been no provision 
made for the expenses incurred, and 
nobody knows where the money is to 
come from—that is left to the future. 
It was not, as were the appropriations 
of the preceding Republican Con- 
gresses, an expenditure of funds ac- 
tually accruing, of revenues created by 
the Republican fiscal policy. It did 
not, as did the Republican appropria- 
tion bills so complained of, leave a 
surplus in the treasury. It has ex- 
pended the whole of the Republican 
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surplus, reduced the handsome Re- 
publican Treasury balance to a very 
nervous figure, and creates a heavy 
deficiency, even on the basis of esti- 
mated receipts, which are almost cer- 
tain to prove disappointing. The es- 
timated revenue for the year 1916 is 
$1,055,470,000. The amount ap- 
propriated for the same period (omit- 
ting several important items) is $1.- 
115,121,408.68. The revenue esti- 
mates are almost certain to prove dis- 
appointing. The appropriations, on 
the other hand, are insufficient and 
under-estimated. 

No feature of all this unhappy 
story is more annoying to a business 
man than its uncertainty. There is 
nothing definite about it. The nation 
is doing business on a mammoth scale 
with no knowledge of how it actually 
stands. No one would be surprised 
to find the facts much worse than they 
appear to be. Supplementary appro- 
priations appear to be _ inevitable. 
The revenues are in a state of almost 
unprecedented uncertainty. The in- 
creases are in departmental expenses 
that it will be difficult to eradicate. 
Extravagances have been inaugurated 
that are almost certain to perpetuate 
themselves, unless some such drastic 
action as Congresses do not love to 
make, and are not in the habit of mak- 
ing, shall restore them. 

In brief, the figures as given com- 
pare the expenditures of a Congress 
which was practically through with 
Panama Canal expenses, with a Con- 
gress that was carrying out that monu- 
mental and beneficial work. It omits 
figures unobtainable, but certain to 
swell the amount. It does not add 
that this was not an expenditure of 
surplus revenues rolled up by pros- 
perity, but a debt incurred, a defi- 
ciency created, an expenditure, in a 
lean year, a year of much distress, of 
funds that did not exist. Good peo- 
ple of genuine patriotism, are inex- 
pressibly shocked by this uncalled for 
and untimely prodigality. Sound- 
minded business men are disgusted. 
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It has not been much talked about, 
but it has struck in. 


Somebody is responsible for this 
thing. The question of the hour is, 


who? 

Friends of the administration would 
be quite willing, were it possible to 
do so, to throw the whole responsi- 
bility on Congress. Unhappily, there 
are difficulties in the way of doing 
this. In the first place, the amounts 
asked for by the administration were 
in excess of those actually appropri- 
ated. Congress was more inclined to 
economy than the administration. 
Congress, in fact, saved the country 
more than seventy-two million dollars, 
by cutting the administration estimates 


($72,763,490.38), according to Con- 
gressman Fitzgerald’s careful esti- 


mate. This is in spite of the fact that 
the administration failed to ask for 
many things that were known to be 
desirable and of public utility. In 
the second place, the President is dis- 
tinctly called upon by law to advise 
Congress, ‘How, in his judgment, the 
estimated appropriations could with 
least injury to the public service be 
reduced so as to bring the appropria- 
tions within the estimated revenues,” 
—an enactment which places respon- 
sibility quite definitely. 

Does the administration attempt to 
deny the expenditure of these vast 


sums? Has it any explanation to 
make? If so, we should give careful 


heed to what is said. I do not learn 
that any effort has been made to deny 
the facts. In the face of no denial, 
they may be regarded as substantially 
true. Indeed, they are probably un- 
cerstated. Congressman Gillett, in an 
able speech, places the amount cut by 
Congress from administration  esti- 
mates at eighty-four instead of sev- 
enty-two millions ($84,404,664.10). 
in his annual message, the President 
ineets the situation, most character- 
istically, by a bit of pleasant rhetoric: 
“TI assert with the greatest confidence 
that the people of ‘the United States 
are not jealous of the amount their 
government costs if they are sure that 


they get what they need and desire 
for the outlay.” Yes, yes—but what 
were the needs and desires that justi- 
fied this untimely extravagance? In- 
formation on that point lies outside 
the province of pretty rhetoric, and 
we are therefore not informed. We 
are left to surmise that the “people” 
“needed and desired” these expendi- 
tures. The ‘“‘people’” would like to be 
told a little more specifically what it 


is that they needed and desired. They 
have been imagining that they “need- 


ed and desired” 
economy. 


careful governmental 
They had been told by the 


Democratic platform that that was 
exactly what they needed and desired, 
and that they should have it. The 


Republican administration had been 
soundly berated for its vast expendi- 
ture, in spite of the fact that it was 
luilding the Panama Canal, and had 


something to show for the money 
spent—something of which every 
American is justly proud. But the 


expenditures of this administration 
have exceeded those of the last Re- 
publican administration by more than 
one hundred millions. We still await 
specific information as to the “needs 
and desires” of “the people” which 
forced the administration to make a 
new record of national extravagance 
in a time of national stringency, to 
wipe out a surplus left by Republican 
management, and reduce the Treasury 
balance below the accepted danger 
mark, 

The actual appropriations made for 
the fiscal year 1916 amount to the 
grand total of $1,115,121,408.68, not 
including $37,400,000 authorized on 
contracts, and placing the Indian and 
post office appropriations (on account 
of the failure to pass the necessary 
bills) at the figure at which they were 
carried for the year 1915, although it 
is quite certain that the post office at 
least will need more money. 

The expenses of the Government 
during the fiscal year ending March 
2, exceeded its revenues (according to 
Congressman Fitzgerald) by $103,- 
431,443.71, with four months of the 
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year yet to run. If the present rate 
of excess of expenditures over re- 
ceipts continues, there will be at the 
full end of the fiscal year, July Ist, 
a deficit for the year of $133,000,000. 
The receipts from the income tax in 
June are expected to substantially re- 
duce this deficit. No one imagines 
that they will wipe it out. In other 
words, in spite of all extraordinary 
sources of income, including those 
somewhat hypocritically called “war 
taxes,” a deficit has been created 
where a surplus existed before the 
present administration. 

The much-reviled Taft administra- 
tion, whose extravagance the Demo- 
cratic platform denounced so unspar- 
ingly, left a Treasury balance of $166,- 
000,000, with revenues in excess of 
expenditures in spite of its heavy 
Panama Canal outlay. The Treasury 
balance March 2nd was but $45,000,- 
000, with an increasing excess of ex- 
penditures over receipts. 


At the same time it is an open se- 
cret that the public service has de- 
teriorated at almost every point. The 
naval development plans have been se- 
riously interrupted, and their continu- 
ity so broken that the broad and sane 
purposes of their projectors are badly 


weakened. Important harbor im- 
provements have been neglected, 
while huge sums have gone to worth- 
less dredgings of unheard of rivers. 
The administration is embarrassed 
and cramped for funds. Most of the 
department heads are obviously dis- 
appointed. 

It was not difficult to pardon the 
extravagance of the first year of the 
Wilsonian regime. New fiscal laws 
had been passed, and it was not known 
what their results might be, in the way 
of revenue production. Their fram- 
ers were sanguine. According to their 
theories, there should have been an 
actual increase instead of decrease of 
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revenue. The new Secretaries were 
inexperienced and enthusiastic. They 
telieved that they were going to work 
great reforms, each with his pet nos- 
trum. They asked for much,—and 
got it. Weare a great country. We 
are rich. We can afford to be good 
natured. We allowed it to pass. 
Here and there a warning voice was 
raised, but on the whole little was 
said. The extravagances of the last 
session of Congress arise from anoth- 
er source, and have been perpetrated 
in the face of a very clear understand- 
ing of the decreased and decreasiug 
revenues. They call for a very dif- 
ferent treatment. 

Well, the upshot of it all is that we 
are tired of having the business of the 
country incompetently managed. We 
long for a trained business man in 
the presidential chair. We are begin- 
ning to see that the actual work of 
administration of this great country 
and its huge business concerns 
needs trained business brains. We 
are beginning to realize that such 
careful administration is quite as im- 
portant as the fancy politics and petty 
axe grindings and wordy utterances 
over vague and supposedly great 
questions of policy which seem to take 
up so much of the time and thought 
of our chief executives. We are the 
nore annoyed that the Wilson admin- 
istration has made a wreck of the 
business of government because it 
has been so ardent about telling pri- 
vate business how to conduct its af- 
fairs, and we call it no less strictly 
to account for this reason, than be- 
cause it so definitely promised decid- 
ed reform where it has outcaesared 
Caesar—promised radical betterment 
of the government expenditures where 
it has actually brought about such a 
regime of extravagance as the nation 
never knew in all its previous history. 
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